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| Wuote No. 342. 
For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 


| The Hidden Spring. 
Hast heard the olden story, — 
How once a fountain lay 

In the jagged cliff of a mountain, 
Deep hidden from light away ¢ 


Tn vain, with line and beaker, 

They sought to reach or sound 

The source and bed of the fountain; 
Its waters they never found. 


Unreached, untouched, untasted, 
Flowed on the virgin wave, 
And ne’er, to the lip of longing 
Its liquid treasure gave ; 


Until, on a day in summer, 

A man with the soul of a child, 
Beloved of God! a poet, 

Sat down by the fissure wild. 


He strung his lute, and his fingers 
Ran swiftly its chords along ; 
His heart, too full for silence, 
Leaped over his lips in song. 


Sang he of joy or sorrow ?— 
Of sorrow and joy, I ween ; 
For he had loved and suffered ; 
Else had he no poct been. 


He sang of ill, so wrongly, 

So dimly understood ! 

He sang, with prophet rapture, 
Of ample after-good. 


The song was true and human; 
Great, wondrous, since ’twas so ; 
It scal’d the heights of being, 
And touch’d with love the low. 


Alive, afire, impassioxed 
With high imaginings, 

From time and place divided, 
It rose on sovereign wings. 


Her own, in the voice of Music, 
Transfigured Nature heard ; 
The wind, around the singer, 
With throbbing pulses stirred ; 


“ Hush,” sighed the arid grasses ; 
Broad laughed the sun in the sky ; 
The distant trees, enraptured, 
Threw out their arms on high. 


It gave to the stony mountain 
The living heart of a man; 

The waves of the hidden fountain 
To flow and to swell began, 


And higher and fuller rising, 
Cool, lucid, liberal, sweet, 
The wealth of their secret treasures 
Poured out at the singer’s feet. 
Fanny Martone Raysonp. 





The Character and Genius of Handel. 
(From the Life, by Schcelcher.) 


_ Although Handel was born when his father was 
sixty years old, he was a man of very powerful 
constitution, and of great muscular vigor. His 
contemporaries represent him as being endowed 
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with a rare beauty of countenance. Burney thus 
describes him: “ The figure of Handel was large, 
and he was somewhat corpulent, and unwieldy in 
his motion; but his countenance, which I remem- 
ber as perfectly as that of any man I saw but 
yesterday, was full of fire and dignity, and such 
as impressed ideas of superiority and genius.” 

And in a subsequent paragraph—* Handel’s 
general look was somewhat heavy and sour, but 
when he did smile, it was his sire the sun bursting 
out of a black cloud. There was a sudden flash 
of intelligence, wit, and good humor beaming in 
his countenance, which I hardly ever saw in any 
other.” 

Nichols, in his Literary Anecdotes, records it as 
an expression of Burney, that “ Handel’s smile 
was like heaven.” Hawkins says: “ He was in 
his person a large and very portly man. His 
gait, which was very sauntering, was rather un- 
graceful, as it had in it somewhat of that rocking 
motion which distinguishes those whose legs are 
bowed. His features were finely marked, and 
the general cast of his countenance placid, be- 
speaking dignity attempered with benevolence, 
and every quality of the heart that has a tendency 
to beet confidence and insure esteem.” Thanks 
to the busts ot Roubillac, and to the pictures of 
Thornhill, Hudson, Denner, Kyte, and Grafoni, 
we may say that we are familiar with the features 
of Handel. It is a fine, noble, and imposing 
countenance, oval in form, of a grave physiogno- 
my, firm, but at the same time benevolent. Three 
characteristics are remarkable in it: the small- 
ness of the mouth; the brightness of the eyes, 
which are very wide open, animated and bold, and 
which betoken a violent and resolute man; and, 
finally, the short and prominent eyebrows, gene- 
rally a sign peculiar to profound and powerful 
thinkers. Such eyebrows had Bach and Beetho- 
ven. 

Like almost all composers, he was extremely 
witty. In the Anecdotes of Handel we are told 
that “his affected simplicity gave to any thing 
an exquisite zest.” Mattheson says that “he had 
a way of speaking peculiar to himself, by which 
he made the gravest people laugh, without ever 
laughing himself.” Dr. Quin, of Dublin, wrote 
to Burney, in 1788: “ Mrs. Vernon was particu- 
larly intimate with him; and at her house I had 
the pleasure of seeing and conversing with Mr. 
Handel, who, with his other excellences, was pos- 
sessed of a great stock of humor. No man ever 
told a story with more effect. But it was requi- 
site for the hearer to have a competent knowledge 
of at least four haneaee~ leah, French, Ital- 
ian, and German, for in his narrative he made 
use of them.” “ All his natural propensity to wit 
and humor,” adds Burney, “and happy manner 
of relating common occurrences in an uncommon 
way, enabled him to throw persons and things 
into very ridiculous attitudes. Had he been as 
great a master of the English language as Swift, 
his bon mots would have been as frequent, and 
somewhat of the same quality.” 

Once at a concert, Dubourg, the excellent vio- 
lin player, having a Coda ad libitum to play, wan- 
dered about in different keys so long that he 
seemed quite bewildered, and to have forgotten 
his original key. Eventually he recollected him- 
self, came to the shake, and concluded; where- 
upon Handel, with his usual coolness, cried out 
loud enough to be heard by the audience, “ You 
are wellcome at home, Mr. Dubourg.” 

Once he had a discussion with an English 
singer, named Gordon, who reproached him with 
accompanying him badly. The dispute grew 
warm (which it was never very long in doing 
with Handel), and Gordon finished by saying 
that if he persisted in accompanying him in that 
manner, he would jump upon his harpsichord and 
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smash it to pieces. “ Oh,” replied TTIandel, “ let 
me know when you will do that and I will adver- 
tise it; for Iam sure more people will come to 
see you jump than to hear you sing.” 

When he heard the serpent for the first time, 
he was very much shocked by the harshness of 
the sound, and cried out, “ Vat de tevil be dat ?” 
He was told that it was a new instrument, called 
serpent. ‘ Oh,” he replied, “de serbent, aye ; 
but it not be de serbent vat setuced Eve.” I ad- 
mit this aneedote, beeause it is a good one, but, 
at the risk of passing for a skeptic, I cannot ac- 
cept it absolutely. The serpent was a hundred 
years old when Handel came into the world, and 
it is difficult to believe that they met for the first 
time in London. 

It is related that, when Handel lost his sight, 
“his surgeon, Mr. Sharp, having asked him if 
he was able to continue playing the organ in pub- 
lic, for the performance of the oratorios, Handel 
replied in the negative. Sharp recommended 
Stanley as a person whose memory never failed ; 
upon which Handel burst into a loud laugh, and 
said, ‘Mr. Sharp, have you never read the 
Scriptures ? do you not remember, if the blind 
lead the blind, they will both fall into the 
ditch ?’” Even in their most helpless misery, 
men of wit never deny themselves the consolation 
of a joke. The reader may recall to mind that 
Anaximenes bartered his life against the pleasure 
of indulging in a sarcasm. Having offended An- 
tigonus, who was blind of one eye, it was reported 
to him that Antigonus had said, “ Let him come 
and excuse himself, and directly he appears before 
my eyes I will pardon him.” “ If,” replied Anax- 
imenes, “I must appear before his eyes, he offers 
me an impossible pardon.” Whereupon Antigo- 
nus condemned him to death. 

Unlike the greater number of witty men, how- 
ever, Handel never exhibited any il feeling in 
his jocularity. His sallies were inoffensive. He 
cut without wounding. “ He was,” says Burney, 
“impetuous, rough, and peremptory in his man- 
ners and conversation, but totally devoid of ill 
nature or malevolence; indeed, there was an 
original humor and_pleasantry in his most livel 
sallies of anger and impatience which, with his 
broken English, were extremely risible.” 

In spite of his disposition for merriment, he 
was very proud and very reserved towards every 
body, the little as well as the great. This side of 
his character is illustrated in a remarkable man- 
ner in his MSS., where he generally indicated 
the names of the artists in the margin of the part 
which was confided to them. Upon no occasion 
did he ever fail to put “Mr.” or “ Sigr.” before 
these names. During the ten years that Sene- 
sino and Beard sung for him, and in the tenth 
year just as in the first, he always wrote their 
names “ Sigr. Senesino,” and “ Mr. Beard.” 

Hawkins pretends that, with the exception of 
music, lie was an ignorant man; and all tHe hack- 
neyed biographers repeat the assertion. I do not 
believe this. His letters in the French language, 
which remain to this day, prove that he not only 
spoke but wrote that language, although he had 
never been in France. He knew Italian well, 
and although he spoke English with a very 
strong accent, he had studied the idiom so as to 
be able to comprehend all the beauties of the 
poets. Such linguistic attainments, which are 
still not very common, were very rare in his time, 
and do not prove that his education had been 
neglected. His father, who, like all German doc- 
tors, was acquainted with Latin, had made him 
study the classics, and it is certain that he read 
Latin. Hawkins himself says—“‘ He was well 
acquainted with Latin.” In his MSS. are to be 
found some slight proofs of this. In the German 
Passion, instead of putting “da capo al segno,” 
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he wrote *usque ad signum;” and he never ex- 
essed the preposition de otherwise than by ex. 
t is not less vertain that he worked upon several 
of the poems for his oratorios. There is nothing 
very precise about the part which he took, but a 
clause in his will leaves no doubt as to the fact. 
“T give,” he, “to Mr. Newburg Hamilton, 
who has assisted me in adjusting words for some of 
my compostions.” Ail this does not certainty in- 
dicate an illiterate man; and if it be added, that 
Handel had the kind of mind which derives the 
fall beaefit of whatever it learns, it is diflicult to 
believe that he was so uncultivated as has been 
wetended. But, after all, no great importance 
is to be attached to the question. Whether igno- 
rant or not, he was, nevertheless, one of the most 
learned composers in the world. 

Taat which above all distinguished Handel as 
aman, was the rare elevation of his mind. We 
do not admire him only for his genius, we love 
and honor him also for a sense of honor from 
which no critical circumstance could ever cause 
him to swerve. His conscience was severe, and 
he was always remarkabie (to quote an expression 
of St. Simon) for “une grand nettete de mains” 
(the cleanliness of his hands). Every one praises 
his integrity, which was equal to his talents. He 
hated the lightest chains, even those which were 
the most gilt. At an age when artists lived in a 
sort of domesticity with the rich and powerful, he 
refused to be the dependent of any one, and pre- 
served his dignity with a jealous care. The only 
exception to that rule which can be found in his 
life, was the eighteen months or two years spent 
with Lord Burlington when he arrived in Eng- 
land; but we must believe that he was there asa 
guest, since, in addition to all the operas which 
he was producing, he enjoyed already a pension 
of £200 a year from Queen Anne, and £400 
which he reveived for his lessons upon the harpsi- 
chord to the princesses of the royal family. The 
reader will reva!l to mind that at Hamburg, when 
scarcely twenty years of age, when poor and very 
desirous of visiting Italy, he refused to accompany 
the Duke of ‘Tuscany, who offered to take him 
with him. 

In order to appreciate here the just value of 
Handel’s conduct, we ought not to judge it by it- 
self apart, but relatively to the ideas of his epoch. 
It is scarcely credible at the present day what a 
miserable place even the greatest musicians oecu- 
pied in society. Haydn had already produced his 
first four symphonies, when, in 1759, Friedberg, 
the conductor of the orchestra for the Prince Es- 
terhazy, employed him to compose one to be 
played at Eisenstadt, the residence of the prince. 
“ When the day of the performance was arrived, 
the symphony commenced, but in the midst of 
the first allegro, the prince interrupted it, by ask- 
ing who was the author of so fine a thing.” 
“ Haydn,” replied Friedberg, presenting him to 
the prince, who cried—* What! such mnsie by 
such a nigger!” (Iaydn’s complexion gave some 
foundation for such an exclamation.) Well, nig- 
ger, henceforth you are in my service. What is 
your name?” “Joseph Haydn.” “Go and 
dress yourself as a chapelmaster. I don’t like to 
see you so. You are too little, and your face is 
insignificant. Get a new coat, a curled wiz, 
bands, and red heels; but let them be high, that 
the stature may correspond with your merit. Do 
you understand? Go, and every thing will be 
given you.” Next morning he appeared at the 
levée of his highness, dressed up in the grave cos- 
tume which had been assigned to him. 

Twenty years later, Mozart, the divine Mozart, 
then organist to the Archbishop of Salzburg, was 
sent to eat with servants and cooks of “ his 
prince.” He felt all the humiliation of that un- 
worthy treatment, but he thought that he was 
obliged to tolerate it. A letter by him to his 
father leaves no doubt as to the authenticity of the 
tact: 





Vienna, 17 March, 1781. 
“* * * * T have a delightful apartment 
in the same house in which the archbishop dwells. 
Brunetti and Ceccarelli lodge in another house. 
Che distinzione ! My neighbor, Herr von Kleina- 
mayern, loads me with civilties, and is really a 
very charming person. Dinner was served at 
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half-past eleven in the forenoon, which was for 
me, unfortunately, rather too early; and there 
sat down to it the two valets in attendance, the 
controller, Herr Zetti, the confectioner, two 
cooks; Ceeearelli, Brunetti, and my  littleness. 
The two valets sat at the head of the table, and I 
had the honor to be placed, at least, above the 
cooks. Now, methought, I am again at Salzboarg. 
During dinner there was a great deal of coarse, 
silly joaking; not with me, however, for I did not 
speak a word, unless absolutely obliged, and then 
it was always with the greatest seriousness. So, 
when I had finished dinner, I went my way.” 

Right days afterward, in another letter, Mozart, 
who was excessively hurt,made another reference 
to the cooks: “What you tell me concerning the 
Archbishop's vanity in possessing me may be true 
enourh, but what is the use to me? One does 
not live by this. And then, with what distinction 
am I treated? M. von Kleinmayern, Boenecke, 
and the illustrious Count Arco, have a table to 
themselves ; now, it would scem some distinction 
if I were at this table—but not with the valets, 
who, besides taking the head of the table, light 
the lustres, open the doors, and attend in ante- 
rooms.” 

Since Haydn and Mozart were so treated in 
the very flower of their genius, without daring to 
resent it, Handel must have had a lofty spirit to 
hold himself as he always did. These are the 
terms with which, in 1721, he dedicated to George 
the First his opera of Radamisto : 

“ Sir—The protection which your majesty has 
been graciously pleased to allow both to the art 
of musick in general, and to one of the lowest, 
though not the least dutiful of your majesty’s ser- 
vants, has emboldened me to present to your 
majesty, with all due humility and respect, this 
my first essay to that design. I have been still 
the more encouraged to this, by the particular ap- 
probation your majesty has been pleased to give 
to the musick of this Drama, which, may I be per- 
mitted to say, I value not so much as it is the 
judgement of a great monarch, as one of a most 
refined taste in the art. My endeavors to im- 
prove which is the only merit that can be pre- 
tended by me, except that of being with the ut- 
most humility, sir, your majesty’s most devoted, 
most obedient, and most faithful subject and ser- 
vant, “Grorce Friperic HANDEL.” 

All this is, doubtless, rather too respeetful ; but 
when we remember the revolting baseness with 
which the documents of this kind, which the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries have left us, 
were generally composed, we can not fail to per- 
ceive a certain tone of reserve, which is not to be 
found anywhere else. 

It is to be observed, moreover, that, with the 
exception of Radamisto, and contrary to the uni- 
versal custom, he did not dedicate his works to 
any potentate upon the earth. He begged for 
patronage from no one. That respect for himself 
from which he never departed, gives him a special 
position, apart from all, among artists and poets. 
Overcoming every obstacle by an inexhaustible 
energy, caring little for that world which tyran- 
nizes so over the vulgar, he was all his life the 
same child of seven years old who went to Weisen- 
felds in spite of the resistance and scolding of his 
father. Being informed at Aix-la-Chapelle 
(where he was taking the baths) that the King of 
Prussia was coming, and wished to see him, he left 
the place a few days before the arrival of the 
disappointed monarch. Twenty years after Han- 
del conducted himself thus with kings, Haydn 
permitted an Hungarian magnate to say to him, 
“Go and dress yourself like a chapel-master.” 

This spirit of independence was one of the 
causes of the animosity which the Englist aris- 
tocracy entertained against him. At that time 
they were so destitute of good sense and intelli- 
gence as not to perceive that all men are equals, 
when they do not abase themselves by dishonor- 
able actions, or by the adoption of degrading 
profession, and they taxed with insolence the dig- 
nity of the noble artist. During long years he 
showed a bold front to the implacable war which 
they declared against him. He never surrender- 
ed, and, thanks to his perseverence, he gave his 
enemies time to triumph over their own preju- 





dices. He had the infiexibillity of all great 
minds. He was a true hero—a moral hero. Even 
the coolness with which his masterpieces were re- 
ceived did not discourage him. He was the first 
to console his friends for his defeats. Burney 
heard him repty intrepidiy to some one who was 
expressing his regret at seeing the house so empty: 
“Nevre moind, de music vil sount de petter.” 
Vexation at defeat, ruia, bankruptcy, and all the 
sorrows which they bring upon a man so proud as 
he was, could not weigh him down: he recom- 
menced again and again, and, by dint of activity, 
*, genius, and courage, he finished by con- 


Guering Fortune. 





Additional Reminiscences of Becthoven. 
(From the N. Y. Musical Review.) 


A German paper, Die Grenzhoten, has recent!y 
published some communications on the later years 
of Beethoven’s life, from the diary of a lady, 
which we deem so highly interesting that we 
translate them for the benefit of our readers. 
The author of them was at that time a young 
girl, daughter of a Mr. del Rio, who, in the year 
1816, was the head of a large school at Vienna. 
The observations were written down evidently 
with no thought of their ever being published : 

“ As early as the year 1815, during the Vienna 
Congress, we made the acquaintance of Beetho- 
ven. At that time the private counsellor of the 
King of Prussia, Mr. Duncker, lived in our 
house. Mr. Duncker was very fond of music, and 
a great admirer of Beethoven. He had written 
a tragedy, Leonore Prokaska, tor which Beetho- 
ven composed a few pieces—a short but most 
beautiful hunting chorus, a romance, and some 
musie with an accompaniment for the harmonica, 
in the style of the melodrama. Besides these, the 
poet got Beethoven to score for him his grand 
Funeral March from his Piano-forte Sonata, Op. 
26. Sister and I asked Mr. Duncker why he 
had not begged for a new march; but he thought 
a better one could not be composed. All the 
pieces, with exception of the Funeral March, are 
still in our possession. We had even the permis- 
sion to publish them, with the name of ‘ Friedrich 
Duncker, but it never came to that. The splen- 
did march, I believe, has been performed once a 
year in a private musical circle in Berlin. The 
tragedy has never been performed. Duncker 
had a great many consultations with Beethoven 
about it. Beethoven was not satisfied with the 
words to the Hunting Chorus; and even after 
they were altered, and altered again, he wanted 
the accent upon the first syllable. 

“When Beethoven was appointed guardian of 
his brother’s son, a new life seemed to come upon 
him. He was extremely fond of the boy, then 
about nine years old, and it seemed almost that 
the latter had the key to his humor to compose, or 
to be silent. It was in 1815, when he brought 
his beloved Charles to our school, which my father 
had conducted since the year 1798. Already at 
that time, it was necessary to be quite close to 
him im order to be understood by him. From 
this time we saw him very often ; and later, when 
my father removed the school to the suburb, 
zandstrass Glacis, he also took lodgings in our 
neighborhood ; and the next following winter he 
was almost every night in our family circle. 
However, we could seldom profit by his presence, 
for very often he was vexed with the affairs of 
his guardianship, or he was unwell. Then he 
would sit the whole evening at our family-table, 
apparently lost in thought, occasionally smiling, 
and throwing a word in, at the same time spitting 
constantly in his pocket-handkerchief, and looking 
at it. I could not help thinking, sometimes, that 
he feared to find traces of blood. 

“ One night, when he brought us his song, ‘ To 
the Beloved far off,” words by Jeiteles, and father 


wanted me to accompany my sister, T got rid of 


it with the fright ; for Beethoven told me to get 
up, and accompanied himself. I must say here, 
that to our great surprise, he often struck wrong 
notes; but then again, when my sister asked 
whether she was right or not, he said, ‘ It was 
good, but here,’ putting his finger upon a note 
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where the sign of a tie was placed, ‘you must 
draw over.’ He had missed that. 

“ At another time, [ remember, that he played 
with us like a child; and that he took refuge from 
our attacks behind the chairs, ete. ‘ 

“ T very often wondered that Beethoven cared 
so much for the opinions of people; and once ex- 
claimed, with regard to his nephew: ‘ What will 
people say! they will consider me a tyrant!’ 

3ut this nobody could have believed, who had 
ever seen him for once with his dear boy, who 
was frequently allowed to clamber over him, and 
pull him almost from his chair. 

“ At one time, in spring, he brought us violets, 
saying: ‘I bring you Spring.’ He had been un- 
well for some time ; he had suffered a good deal 
from colic, and said: ¢ That will be once my end !’ 
When I told him that we could put it off fora 
long time, he answered : ‘ He isa poor fellow who 
docs not know how to die; I have known it since 
a boy of fifteen vears. It is true, for my art I 
have as yet done but little.’ * Oh! as for that, 
you can die with ease,’ I said, upon which he 
murmured: ‘There are quite different things 
floating before me.’ At the same time, he 
brought us a beautiful composition, ‘To Hope,’ 
from Tiedge’s Urania, whom he always called 
Tiedsche, and not in fun, either. Beethoven got 
easily vexed, and this is the reason why his 
friends often thought he had something against 
them. even when it was not the case. But he 
was in his manners so different, and seemed some- 
times so unfriendly and cold, that one was obliged 
to think so, and to keep away from him. It tre- 
quently happened that he did not trust his best 
friends, and really grieved them. Sometimes he 
complained also about his pecuniary matters, 
which was his hobby.” 





Operatic Prospects. 


(From the Courier.) 


“ Of making opera troupes there is no end.” 
So would Mrs. Browning be very likely to say if 
she lived in America, and witnessed the many 
vain and impotent attempts to establish here a 
permanent and creditable institution of opera. 
Failures all—some because they ave too imbecile 
so deserve success; others because they are too 
extravagant to accomplish it. Five and forty 
times at least within the recollection of the past 
few years, have the leading operatic managers 
of the land been utterly undone, ruined, swamped 
aad devoted to everlasting disgrace. Five and 
forty times, at least, have broken-hearted para- 
graphs been scattered through the newspapers, 
announcing the fatal fact that Maximilian Maret- 
zek, B. Ullman, Esq., or some equally eminent 
master of the art of humbug has at length retired 
in a disordered mental condition to the seclusion 
of private life and the mortification of sackcloth 
and ashes. Experience lessens all great evils, 
It is said that eels become in time accustomed to 
the skinning process. dust so must it be with 
operatic managers—and the simile is not a bad 
one, for are not their slippery and squirmy qualities 
notorious among men? The skinning, however, 
is usually performed, not upon, but by them. 
Never mind that. Familiarity breeds contempt, 
and so familiar have these worthies become with 


ruin and wretchedness, that the severest blows of 


merciless fortune fail to affect them in the least. 
Captain Cuttle tells us of his friend and counsel- 
lor, Jack Bunsby, that his education had consisted 
mainly of raps over the head with a belaying pin 
and that custom had so endeared him to that way 
of life, that he found it impossible to forego it in 
his later days. What was originally an affliction 
became in time a choice luxury. As with the 
hard-headed Bunsby, so with the indomitable im- 
presarii. Without successive and repeated fail- 
ures, their lives would now be a burthen to them. 
It is a question whether they could get comforta- 
bly through a season of unmingled prosperity. 
Two seasons of continued good fortune would un- 


doubtedly reduce them to the lowest depths of 


despair. Three would produce suicide. For 
these reasons we cannot too cordially congratulate 
Mr. Maretzek on the sublime stroke of ill luck 
that has just befallen him. In order to thoroughly 
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appreciate the entire length and breadth and 
depth and height of Mr. Maretzek’s unhappy de- 
light, or fortunate misery, we must look for an 
instant at the circumstances of the case. 

IIe opened his season in New York, some 
weeks ago, at the Academy of Music with a very 
clever company. It is only just go Mr Maretzek 
to say that, although he isa Jeremy Diddler of 
the first order, and notwithstanding the fact that 
he was never yet known to exhibit any sort of 
integrity excepting in moments of temporary ab- 
erration—he almost always has very capital com- 
panies. But companies are not everything, par- 
ticularly in New York, where the rage for novelty 
is so unappeasable. Mr. Maretzek gave very 
little novelty, but contented himself with repro- 
ducing old operas, not in the very finest style, 
according to all accounts. Presently a rival, in 
the person of Mr. Strakosch, came along, and 
commenced a series of performances at Burton’s 
Theatre. Here was an opportunity for excite- 
ment which young New York was not slow to 
avail itself of. The houses at the Academy be- 
gan to decrease. Mr. Maretzck considered the 
expediency of bringing his season to a rapid 
close. Little cared he, however, for the result of 
his New York skirmish ; his campaign was other- 
wise laid out. Tis grand battle wasto take place 
in Havana, where the operatic fever rages to 
such an extent that business is neglected, and tri- 
umphal arches are erected whenever a steamer 
disgorges a cargo of melody there. But wo to 
the man who carries all his eggs in one basket. 
Unhappily for Mr. Maretzek’s deep laid plans, a 
reprehensible powder-magazine has just exploded 


in the Cuban capital, and has not in its work of | 
On | 
| * Traviata.” 


devastation spared even the opera house. 
cial announcements have been sent to the Max, 
that he must keep himself and his harmonious 
associates as far away as possible from Havana 
during the next three months. And this on the 
very eve of his departure. 

Now, it is easy to conceive what a delicious 
state of desperation Mr. Maretzek must be in 
about this time. For the —th time he is a lost 
thing. What he will do we have no means of 
knowing; it is probable, however, that he will 
drink a good deal of champagne, for one matter, 
and amuse himself with the sufferings of his cred- 
itors for another. Beyond that, let us not seck 
to penetrate the veil. Let us rather turn from 
the setting to view the rising sun. 

As Maximilian Maretzek goes out of the Aead- 
emy, Bernard Ullman steps in. Mr. U!Iman, 
though he luxuriates in disaster as much as any 
other man alive, is modest, and willing to experi- 
ence a little suecess just now, for the sake of va- 
ricty and healthful excitement. In point of fact, 
he has rather set his mind upon a temporary diet 
of prosperity. He means to open hisseason with 
Miss Piccolomini, a little Italian maiden, who 
makes up for the insignificance of her bodily pro- 
portions by the bulk of her name and her artistic 
weight. The manner in which Mr. Ullman has 
heralded her is worthy of his commanding genius. 
Columns of advertisements, with the name of 
Piccolomini ever predominant, have adorned the 
newspapers. Letters to editors, concocted with 
a skill that almost passeth understanding, have 
dazzled the eyes of the musical multitude. Ev- 
erything has so eleverly been arranged that it 
will indeed be a matter of deep surprise if Mr. 
Ullman should meet with anything but unlimited 
success. If he should fail, however, he will have 
the unexpected satisfaction ot such sympathetic 
companions as Maretzek, and perhaps one or two 
others. 

Besides his great gun, Piccolomini, Mr. Uliman 
has a large and varied assortment of smaller ar- 
tillery, which he purposes to bring forward at 
judicious periods during the campaign. As a spe- 
cial reserved force, he has Madame Laborde in 
waiting ; and as a forlorn hope, he hints at Joan- 
na Wagner, for next March. Whether that 
March will be an advance or a retreat, who can 
tell? But there is not much faith to be put in 
Mr. Ullman’s announcements concerning distant 
futurity. Tis similar promises of last year were 
all unfulfilled. But, at any rate, he enters upon 
his work with vigorous energy, and with a stern 
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determination to do or die, which cannot but im- 
press all beholders with a profound sense of his 
devoted heroism. 

A less brilliant, but rather more fixed, star of 
operatic hope is Mr. Strakosch. He is one of the 
most cautious of men. He knows not the hard- 
ships and reversals which have so often attended 
his rivals. It is even said that Mr. Strakosch has 
no fondness for financial distress and exhausted 
resources, and that he would look upon bankruptcy 
rather as a calamity than otherwise. It is evident 
that he must possess a different organization from 
those of Messrs. Ullman and Maretzek ; but every 
man to his taste, we say. If Mr. Strakosch pre- 
fers shekels in his coffers and a clean cash-book 
to a vacant purse and an army of creditors, that 
is certainly his own affair. Le, then, fixes his 
mind upon success, and takes no thought of other 
enjoyments. He has secured a tolerable compa- 
ny, with one or two shining lights that are well 
‘aleulated to bewilder by their brilliancy. He 
relies upon their influence to carry through the 
weaker portions of his troupe. Perhaps they 
will do so. Madame Colson would compensate 
for a stage full of sticks. Mr. Strakosch has also 
engaged Mrs. Wilhorst, the pretty and popular 
New York songstress, who is intended to offset 
the allurements of the Piccolomini. There is in- 
deed a similarity between them. They are both 
young; both pretty ; both infinitesimal particles 
of humanity; both well born; both enthusiastic 
and dashing little actresses. Piccolomini is an 
Italian princess, or something of that sort; and 
Wilhorst is an American lady, which is better. 


| The latter will appear this evening in Bellini’s 


“ Puritans,” at Burton’s Theatre. The former 
will wait until Wednesday, and make her bow in 


Thus stand matters at present. How far Bos- 
ton enters into the considerations of the managers 
it is impossible to say. Mr. Uliman expresses a 
horror of Boston, and has more than once de- 
clared his determination never again to come 
here: which is an afflicting fact, considering how 
scrupulously he is in the habit of fulfilling to the 
letter all his proclamations! .Mr. Maretzek is, 
they say, afraid to enter Suffolk county, for rea- 
sons known best to gentlemen of the legal profes- 


sion. Mr. Strakosch has just departed from 


| among us, leaving not the best odor behind him. 


The musical magnates seem to regard Boston 
with the most appalling indifference. What shall 
we do? The best thing we can do is to await 
our destiny, fulfill all the duties of life, respect 
the opinion of society, and read the Courier 
with devout assiduity; and perhaps, in reward 
for all this well-doing, we may yet be visited by 
an opera troupe worthy of our support and affee- 
tion. 





Musica Presupice.—The following remarks 
from the London Musical World are instructive. 
The closing paragraph is as true of America as it 
is of England, and we shall do well to regard the 
matter in the same cheerful light. 


The lover of music may congratulate himself 
that prejudice, that darkest foe to true apprecia- 
tion, is dying a natural death in this country, and 
that the day is not far off when talent of every 
kind will meet with due acknowledement. Time 
was—and that not very long since—when young 
England had very peculiar notions respecting 
the fine arts, and more particularly music; when 
Beethoven’s later works were considered the ef- 
florescences of a disordered brain, and when it 
was looked upon as an act of exceeding conde- 
scension to bestow praise on Guillaume Tell. 
Some members of the musical profession in Lon- 
don patted Rossini on the head and affirmed that 
his last opera was capital, making of course, all 
necessary allowance for want of learning, profun- 
dity, and sublimity. Before Guillaume Tell was 
written the author of the Larbiere was treated 
most scurvily ; his very name offended the nos- 
trils of the learned pundits, and when he was in 
London, his presence was avoided by them as a 
plague. “If certain musicians of that day,” ex- 
claims a writer of authority, “ walking along Re- 
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gent-street, happened to hear that Rossini was in 
Cramer’s shop, they would have crossed to the 
other side.” It is not many years ago, since we 
ourselves heard the term “ disgraceful” applied 
to the introduction of Rossini’s overture to The 
Siege of Corinth at the Old Philharmonic, No 
doubt this feeling against Rossini originated in 
prejudice. His extraordinary reputation, the re- 
ception of his works at the Opera, almost to the 
exclusion of every other composer, the idol wor- 
ship of the aristocracy, the adulation of the public, 
and the infatuation of his admirers, naturally ren- 
dered him disagreeable to a class of men, sensi- 
tive to a fault, whose works were known to be 
neglected, and whose persons were considered to 
be overlooked. That the prejudice in this in- 
stance was tinctured with jealousy is more than 
probable. nee. 

The appreciation of the French public differs 
widely from that of the English. French audiences 
desire to be entertained merely. Let their ears 
be tickled and their hearts touched—voila tout. 
They go to theatres and concerts simply for amuse- 
ment, and expect neither knowledge nor teaching 
in places of recreation. Hence oratorios, sym- 
phonies, and other large orchestral and elaborate 
works, generally bore them, while such operas as 
Don Giovanni, Le Nozze di Figaro and Fidelio, 
as demanding greater attention than “ listening 
by the ears,” are caviare to their understandings. 
We doubt even if Guillaume Tell, although per- 
formed so frequently at the Grand-Opéra pleases 
them entirely. It is too comprehensive and grave 
for those lovers of the brilliant and the dazzling. 
Fashion, however, in this instance, sways the pub- 
lic feeling, and an acquired love for the composer, 
who, by devoting the greatest effort of his genius 
to their national theatre, and by living among 
them so many years, alwost naturalized, or denat- 
uralized, himself, has exercised no little influence 
in recommending the work of the master. For 
the mere Parisian public, La Juive or La Favorite, 
possesses, we are inclined to believe, as many at- 
tractions as Guillaume Tell and the Huguenots or 
the Prophéte more. There is, however, no affec- 
tation in the likings or dislikings of our lively and 
impressionable neighbors ; what they prefer they 
acknowledge, and what is displeasing they do not 
hesitate to repudiate. The public of Paris in- 
cludes to a large extent the professional hody. 
The people and the musicians breathe together, 
consort together, and think together. The ex- 
pression of a public opinion is almost invariably 
that of the artistic confraternity. 

Now all this is very different in England. Mu- 
sicians and the public, in many instances, as far 
as regards opinions, are separated as wide as the 
Crowds rush to the theatres to hear Ver- 
di’s operas. English musicians will not tolerate 
Rigoletto, the Traviata, or Trovatore. Rossini’s 
Stabat Mater enchants the multitude and is cold- 
ly received by the dilettanti. If the public were 
allowed their choice Verdi would reign supreme 
at the Italian houses; it’ the followers of the art 
had power to order matters, he would be banish- 
ed ashi from the country. From this an- 
tagonism of sentiment, however, good arises. 
Frequent discussion and consideration compels 
the amateur to doubt the supremacy of his idol, 
and induces the connoisseur to be more generous 
in his strictures. Better far this clashing of im- 
pressions and judgments, which leads to such im- 

rtant results, than that conciliating and hand- 
in-hand indifference, which may tend to unanimi- 
ty and good fellowship, but is hardly constituted 
to further the interests of good music. Better far 
prejudice with a fair prospect in view, than apa- 
thy and toleration from which no advantage is 
likely to follow. 


Mr. Babcock’s Pictures. 


To the Editor of the Boston Courier : 

There is now on exhibition at Mr. Everett's, a 
small collection of Mr. Babcock’s pictures ; and 
in order that your readers may understand the 
possible value to them of this simple announce- 
ment, I will briefly state who and what, as an ar- 
tist, Mr. Babcock is. 

Possibly born and formerly a resident in Bos- 


poles. 








ton, and a brother to that well-known organist of 
the same name, he is now painting in Paris, 
where he has been at work during the past eight 
or ten years. 

For special characterization, Mr. Babeock may 
be called a colorist. Endowed by nature with 
the color instinct, his studies have been chosen 
with a view to its fullest exercise and develop- 
ment, and in these works are displayed some very 
remarkable results. So far remarkable, indeed, 
that their very striking merits as works of color, 
will probably prove to be the greatest obstacle in 
the way of their being generally appreciated. 

In a community like this, where the pursuit of 
art is yet looked upon as a comparatively trivial 
occupation, it is scarcely to be expected that the 
public taste should be sufficiently enlightened to 
engage in the rendering of critical verdicts upon 
the works of its professors. On the contrary, 
what they have produced, the public has natural- 
ly applauded — in its own self-complacent man- 
ner — and, since (with a few exceptions) it has 
been the misfortune of our painters to practically 
illustrate the value of color in art in constantly 
decreasings proportion of knowledge, power, and 
feeling, the popular indifference to color it is easy 
to accouut for. Because of this, and in spite of 
their deficiencies of drawing and the generally 
uninteresting character of their subjects, these 
works of Mr. Babcock possess a value which it 
would be difficult to over-estimate. 

Their faults are due to carelessness and the 
classic conventionalisms of the school in which he 
has studied. The one he can easily remedy by 
increased care, and the other is of so little impor- 
tance to my present purpose that it need not be 
dwelt upon. It may be said, however, in defence 
of a selection of such subjects, that they recom- 
mend themselves to artists of Mr. Babcock’s indi- 
vidualities by their strongly negative characteris- 
tics in point of direct human interests, and espe- 
cially by their peculiar aptitude for marked color 
treatment. 

It is then in the use of color that Mr. Babcock’s 
ability is chiefly conspicuous. His pictures all 
have the character of happily conceived improvi- 
sations, and bear ample evidence that painting is 
his true vocation. In this use of color, intuitive 
skill takes the place of scientific knowledge, and 
demonstrates its superiority in the genial fresh- 
ness and apparent spontancity of all his works. 

He surrounds the subtlest flesh tints with the 
most powerful contrasts of color in draperies and 
backgrounds, yet always escapes crudeness, be- 
cause he understands the art of producing truly 
harmonious relations between natural opposites. 

What greater pictures than these Mr. Babcock 
paints, or can paint, [have no means of ascer- 
taining, it is enough for the present that their ex- 
cellence is rare and peculiar, in kind and degree ; 
and that they form one of the most important 
collections now among us. They are a benefac- 
tion to the public generally, as protection against 
color-blindness ; and it is to be hoped that they 
may prove to be one also to our artists, to whom 
they are hereby recommended as safe and relia- 
ble stimulants. H. 





Orera in New Orveans.— The Picayune, 
of Oct. 8, informs us what the opera-goers of that 
very operatic city have in prospect to console 
them for the loss of Mme. Colson and M. Junca. 


Orteans Turatre.— M. Bondousquié left 
Southampton on the 22d ult., and has arrived at 
New York on the Arago, as a despatch just re- 
ceived here announces. He is accompanied by 
five of the new artists he secured in France, who 
are M’lle. Cordier, first singer in opera comique ; 
M'lle Lafranque, first soprano for grand opera; 
Mr. Beauce, first baritone ; Mr. Vadé, stage man- 
ager, and M’me Vadé, dugazon, or second light 
singer. 

M'lle. Cordier is the young singer that the Par- 
is Opera Comique management endeavored to se- 
cure, even by force of law, but Mr. Boudousquié 
has managed to outwit the manager, and the 
French Minister of Interior, who had given posi- 
tive orders for M’'lle. Cordier to break her en- 


joy the privilege of prancing on it. 





gagement with Mr. Boudousquié, and accept that 
of the Opera Comique. 

Mr. Boudousquieé’s greatest trouble has been to 
get a good baritone. The news of poor Rauch’s 
death reached him in France when all the lead- 
ing artists had made their engagements for the 
year. ‘“ What is one man’s evil is another man’s 
good,” and the saying proved true in this instance. 
The Havre theatre had closed its doors suddenly, 
and our manager lost no time in securing its bar- 
itone, M. Beauce. He was here over ten years 
ago, when quite a young man, and has since ap- 
peared in all the leading provincial theatres, and 
at the Opera Comique in Paris. He is described 
as being a good singer, and, especially, a very 
good singer in light and grand opera. 

Of the other newly engaged artists for our 
French theatre, some left Havre on the ship Ba- 
den on the 6th September; the others on the 
Bamberg, on the 16th ult. 

M. Vila, second basso, who was with Rauch, on 
the Pennsylvania when she blew up, also returned 
from France on the Arago. 

We understand that M’me. Dulaurens, formerly 
dugazon at the Orleans, died at Mandeville a few 
days since of typhoid fever. M. Mazure, now of 
the dramatic company at the Orleans, is also 
stated to be very sick. 

M’mes. Bourgeois and Paola have spent the the- 
atrical vacation at Mandeville quite agreeably. 

With four leading female singers, Mr. Bondous- 
quié ought certainly to be able to furnish sufficient 
attraction at his favorite theatre this season. We 
trust he may do so, and with satisfactory results 
to himself. 





Maretzek’s Opera Troupe 
From the New York Musical World, Oct 16. 


Mr. Maretzek’s season came to a close on Monday 
evening, when the chef was the recipient of a satisfac- 
tory testimonial in the shape of a crowded house. It 
was his benefit, and a double-barreled entertainment, 
beginning at two o’clock in the afternoon, and ending 
(we take it for granted that it did end) about mid- 
night. New York owes a great deal to Mr. Maret- 
zek—a great deal more than it will ever repay, we 
fear. No man has done so much for operatic music. 
IIe has pioneered an Art-way to the metropolis of 
America, and more fortunate men and managers en- 
What a very for- 
tunate thing it is that there is always some one to go 
first ! 

The management of the past season has been of a 
somewhat somnolent character. All the new operas 
that were promised at the commencement stand over 
sine die. Four weeks effort gave us “ William Tell,” 
and at the last moment the fair Linda, from the val- 
ley of Chamounix, was led up to the footlights for the 
purpose of being bawled at by the prompter.—We do 
not complain. Old operas, provided they are respect- 
ably given, are ever welcome. In a managerial point 
of view more bankable issues might have resulted if 
there had been a greater proportion of varicty. It is 
nothing to us.— Let the dead season bnry its mana- 
gers and its losses. 

Mr. Maretzek has rehearsed his Havana repertoire, 
and that is what he aimed at. The members of his 
company are nearly all here. A word or two of the 
personnel will not be an unbecoming way of taking 
leave. Madame Gassier has stood her ground well. 
Without extraordinary powers of any kind, she has 
proved that her ability is always equal to the emerg- 
ency of the moment. Her best impersonations have 
been Amina, in the “ Somnambula,” and Linda, in 
the opera of that name. Where tenderness and grace- 
ful juvenility of style are important, she is admirable. 
Her fresh voice lends itself naturally to these phases. 
It is buoyant and jubilant ; not deep and searching. 
Voice of any kind is heard to advantage in Veri’s 
music, and Madame Gassier, being a fair artist, is at 
least respectable, Still it is not in the works of the 
popular composer that she is the most enjoyable. 
Leonora and Violetta have been the least satisfactory 
of her performances. We hearthat Mr. Maretzek has 
engaged Mad. Alaimo—a lyric artist of distinction— 
for the heavy modern roles. It is well—for Mad. 
Gassier is deficient in dramatic power. Of Signor 
Gassier, it is unneceasary to speak. He is always up 
to a high art standard, and has never failed to satisfy 
the audience. Decidedly, the success of the season 
has been won by the tenor, Signor Steffani— of 
whom nothing is known except that his repertoire is 
brief, like life, and his study long, like art. He is one 
of the many tenors that have been picked up by Mr. 
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Maretzck. In a few years he will be the master of a 
dozen operas, and then — fast horses and fifteen hun- 
dred dollars a month! Signor Steffani’s voice is un- 
questionably magnificent. It is of remarkable ful- 
ness, even in the lower part where robustos generally 
get whispery. It runs up easily to B flat, but be- 
comes apoplectic after that. Although Signor Stef- 
fani did bring out his C, we should be sorry to hear 
him do it more than once or twice a season. The 
note is in his voice naturally enough, but at present 
Signor Steffani is not sufficient of an artist to attack 
it in a way agreeable to the listener. He has much 
to learn. The most accomplished feat now within 
his reach is the mezzo-voce, which he uses with de- 
cided skill and effect. With the wealth of voice 
which Signor Stetfani possesses, combined with an 
obvious talent for stage effect, it will be strange in- 
deed if he does not attain the highest position. He 
has been heard to advantage in “ Rigoletto,” “ Wil- 
liam Tell,” (particularly in the trio, where the ful- 
ness to which we have referred is very noticeable), 
“ Trovatore ”’ and (measurably) “ Ernani.” 

Another tenor, named Sbriglia made his debut in 
the everlasting “ Traviata.” He has a small-sized, 
sleepy voice, not unpleasant in quality, but limited in 
quantity. It belongs to the robusfo kind, but can be 
used in small grazia parts. Signor Sbriglia was 
mildly respectable in “ Traviata,” and not quite so 
acceptable in “ Linda ” — where defective phrasing 
exposed the imperfect artist. He is intended, we sup- 
pose, as the second tenor of the company, and as such 
is good enough. 

In the way of bassos, Mr. Maretzek may consider 
himself supremely blest. He has two — each of them 
good. Signor Gariboldi made his debut in a very 
unpretentious way early in the season, and beyond a 
kindly remark in these columns, scarcely attracted 
attention. Last week he was furnished with an op- 
portunity in “ Linda,” and timidly availed himself of 
it.—Signor Gariboldi is a basso cantante of the best 
kind. Ilis voice is of delicious quality, of good 
power, and of sufficient extent. All that it needs is 
use —the secend nature of voices, as of everything 
else. Signor Gariboldi is said to be but twenty years 
of age. The other basso made his debut in the try- 
ing role of Silva — trying because so ofien and so well 
played in this city by Marini (who, by the way, is 
said to be rejuvenated), an artist not only great as a 
singer, but as an actor, in this part. Signor Nani 
(that is the name of Mr. Maretzek’s basso) has a true 
profondo voice, and sings faithfully, persistently, and 
curiously out of tune. He was undoubtedly fright- 
ened, and this accounts perhaps for an occasional ob- 
liviousness of pitch, but not for numerous vocal vul- 
garities which might have been dispensed with. We 
regret exceedingly that we have had but one oppor- 
tunity of hearing Signor Nani. His manly voice en- 
titles him to much consideration, but his Silva need 
not consume another word. 

This then is Mr. Maretzek’s company, and it must 
be confessed it is promising enough. Youth, natural 
gifts, and art, are fairly blended in it and balanced. 
With such a company we should be content, esnee- 
ially when it embraces also the name of Adelaide 
Phillips — a contralto who combines in an extraordi- 
nary degree all the characteristics we have referred 
to. May Max Maretzek and his troupe have a pros. 
perous and pleasant journey to the Antlles ! 





Musical Correspondence. 


New York, Oct. 18.—The Strakosch Troupe is 
with us once more, and conimenced on Saturday, a 
short season of three nights with Madame Coxson in 
Traviata. The house was crowded, and the prima 
donna received a perfect ovation. Last evening 
Madame pe WILHoRsT appeared to an immense 
audience, singing the role of Elvira in Puritani. Her 
success was decided. She has studied hard and im- 
proved much during her absence in Europe. She ap- 
pe srs again in the same opera, on Thursday evening. 

Max MarETZEK, as you have probably heard, has 
received an unexpected rebuff from Dame Fortine. 
He had engaged his troupe for Havana, and was all 
ready to start, when news arrived, that owing to a 
recent powder-explosion in Havana, the Tacon Thea- 
tre was in an unsafe state, and the city authorities 
had forbidden it to be occupied by Maretzek or any 
one else. So the valiant Max is left with his com- 
pany upon his hands, and when they will get their 
salaries I don’t know, nor do they either. 

Last Saturday the North Star arrived, bringing the 








famous Picco.om1n1, who witha suite of ten persons 
has taken up her quarters at the Union Place Hotel, 
but a few steps from the Opera House. Her debut 
is appointed for Wednesday, when the Traviata will 
be produced with new scenery, a yastly increased 
chorus, and an interpolated ballet. Signor Ster- 
FANI, will appear for the first time as Alfredo, 
and Signor FLorenza, one of Ullman’s new im- 
portations, as Germont. Some altcrations have been 
made in the interior of the house, the first circle hav- 
ing been remodelled, the seats removed, and their 
places filled by two rows of private boxes with pas- 
sage way between to facilitate the interchange of 
visits between the acts. The prices of admission 
during the season will be two dollars, one dollar, 
fifty cents and twenty-five cents. 

It is said that Madame Gazzanica has been en- 
gaged to sing at the first concert of the Brooklyn 
Philharmonic Society; everybody had supposed she 
had gone back to Europe, but the erratic ways ot 
musical artists who can fathom? Mr. Nout, a good 
solid musician, will conduct the performances of this 
Society until Mr. Ersrexp returns from Fayal. 

TROVATOR. 


PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 19. — The Ravels, whom I 
represented to you as tenaciously holding the Acade- 
my of music against all operatic comers, have signed 
the terms of a capitulation to Maurice StrRakoscn, 
to take effect on or about November Ist. So we 
shall hear Conson in opera, after all. The troupe 
cannot fail to be eminently successful, for we are lan- 
guishing with ennui here in the Quaker City. Miss 
ADELAIDE PHILLIPPS announces a concert at the 
Musical Fund Hall for to-morrow (Wednesday) eve- 
ning, but fails to inform the “ dear public” what, in 
the way of attraction, apart from her own popular 
little self, they are to expect. Not so with a certain 
R. K. Spalding, who occupies an expensive square, 
per diem, in the daily papers, for the announcement 
of a grand concert arranged by himself. This youth, 
“to fame unknown,” sports the names of Gustav 
Satter, Mme. JoHANNSEN, Marra S. BRAINERD, 
W. H. Denett (primo basso), J. F. Taunr (Amer- 
ican tenor), and Prof. Clare W. Beames (conduc- 
tor); and adds the following tempting paragraph ; 
“Tn order to insure a large attendance, the Manager 
will distribute among the audience several hundred 
valuable presents; clegant furs, silver tea sets 
chains, bracelets, &c.”” Between ourselves, worthy 
Journal, I think that the silver ware will serve no 
other purpose than to tarnish the prospects of this 
affair. The gift enterprise has been thrust into the 
ground, here in our midst, if any where; people are 
shy and wary of aught which appertains to such like 
seeming generosity. A well known music house 
here followed this dodge upon a grand scale, some- 
time since, but failed to reap the golden harvest for 
which the seed was sown. The artists engaged for 
this entertainment are ‘all favorably known to the 
public of this city. Why not, then, have placed 
them upon their accredited merits? Certes, it would 
have been safer for Mr. Spalding to have acquainted 
himself with the past history of defunct gift enter- 
prises here, before embarking upon the present adven- 
ture. MaAyrico. 
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MUSIC IN THIS NUMBER. Continuation of the Opera, -Lucrezia 
Borgia, arranged for the piano-forte. 
_——- - woe 


An Opera off the Stage. 
The STRAKOSCH opera troupe, after a final 


dose of Trovatore, at the theatre, and a couple 
of nights at Providence, (we trust, for our 





“ friend’s” sake, of the Journal, that they played 
the Trovatore there,) returned and gave us a sup- 
plementary performance of a novel and peculiar 
character, on Thursday evening (last week) in the 
Music Hall. It was a variation from the “ Trovat- 
opera” fashion of the day, a sort of lenten enter- 
tainment, which the manager perhaps thought 
might be wholesome for us after such rich surfeit, 
—in the shape of the “greatest musical master- 
work ever composed,” Mozart’s immortal Don 
Giovanni, but Don Giovanni without scenery cos- 
tume, or action, presented, or disfigured in the 
manner that we usually do oratorios. “ All ona 
row” in the front of the stage sat the principal 
singers, the men in suits of solemn black, with 
white cravats, the gallant Don himself looking the 
soberest and meekest of the number, and the ro- 
guish Leporello (Sie. Junca) like a burly Meth- 
odist camp meeting parson. Behind them was a 
picked up apology for an orchestra, the usual hand- 
ful of Italian chorus, and a plentiful sprinkling of 
Handel and Haydn Society singers, gathered in 
for the sole end of shouting the dozen bars or so 
of the peasants’ “ Liberty ” chorus. Mr. Strakosch 
conducted in person. 


Now the idea in itself of giving simply the mu- 
sic of a famous opera, where the music is intrin- 
sically so full of charm as that of Don Giovanni, 
was not necessarily by any means a bad one. 
There is music enough in that masterwork which 
one may be thankful to get in any decent shape, 
whether in extracts or entire, provided the essen- 
tial features of the music are preserved. Can we 
not enjoy a song from it in a parlor or a concert ; 
a quartet or trio, sung or even through a represen- 
tative arrangement for an orchestra, as we have 
sometimes been treated to whole scenes of it? And 
for our own part, have we forgotten, shall we ever 
forget, how for years we owed all our knowledge, 
all our love of the Don Giovanni music to a mere 
piano-forte arrangement, now torn and shabby, 
which we cherish out of grateful memory of the 
many sweet, delicious hours we have spent over 
it, getting possessed, as it were, with the soul, the 
essence of the music long beforehand against the 
time when we should hear and see the glories of 
the opera revealed in full upon the stage. Is it 
not pleasant, even after our best memories of Grisi’s 
Donna Anna and of Bosio’s Zerlina, and the splen- 
did ensemble, to recall parts or the whole of it 
through voice and instrument at home? Much 
more, then, should it be a real feast for the im- 
agination to hear all the music sung by fine Ital- 
ian voices, skilled and passionate, with a complete 
orchestra to render all those exquisite harmonies 
which it was feast enough in itself to listen to with 
closed eyes when things upon the stage went bad- 
ly ? For the worst performance of this opera was 
always in a great degree redeemed by a good or- 
chestra, so much of the charm of the whole thing 
resides intrinsically in the music. We contess we 
should be very glad in the same way to make ac- 
quaintance with the musical essentials of many 
other noble operas, by Mozart, Gluck and others, 
which there seems little prospect of our ever wit- 
nessing as lyric dramas on the stage. Can we 
not learn and enjoy much of Shakspeare’s plays 
by reading them alone, or in social circles with a 
distribution of the characters, or by hearing them 
read by good interpreters like Mrs. Kemble, quite 
as well, and even better than by seeing them as 
often murdered in the theatre? And why is not 
the same thing practicable in regard to the good 















































operas? Let us at least learn toknow and love their 
music, the real vital and imaginative part of them, 
which is the composer’s work, if we cannot com- 
mand an adequate stage representation. 

Now this is what the shrewd, ingenious Strak- 
osch promised us. He had conceived a bright idea ; 
he would open a new path, a new field for man- 
azerial enterprise, a new source of profit by min- 
istering to just this want, by gratifying the public 
curiosity to know about famous lyric works ina 
much more economical way ‘than that of theatres. 
So we were promised by the flaming hand-bills that 
we should hear, for the first time in this country, 
the entire music of Mozart’s master opera, with the 
best Italian artists to sing the music of the several 
characters, with a complete and perfect orchestra, 
a grand chorus, with everything essential to the 
music, only divested of dramatic show, that thus 
we might enjoy the music in its purity :—an op- 
portunity which it was supposed would be pecu- 
liarly weleome to those whose squeamish con- 
sciences forbad their entering a play-house. The 
promise was good. But the fufilment! Instead 
of Don Giovanni entire, we never knew a work 
of Art so murderously cut up. Not only were 
there the usual omissions of such fine airs as Non 
mi dir, &c., but much beside was left out which 
every opera troupe has given us, and the whole 
thing was cut short in the most senseless and in- 
glorious manner in the very middle of the sublime 
retribution scene of the finale. The orchestra, 
as we have said, was thin and small and misera- 
ble, some instruments entirely wanting. The 
characters for the most part were filled by quite 
incompetent persons. The conducting was in- 
competent; whole movements being taken in the 
absurdest fempo ; and gencrally the whole thing 
was slurred and scrambled through with in the 
easiest and cheapest manner. It was but new 
proof of the intrinsic power and beauty of Mo- 
zart’s music that much of it was highly relished 
in spite of such maltreatment. 

The orchestra failing, the principal interest of 
course centred in the solo singers, Mme. CoLson’s 
bird-like voice and fervent grace and finesse of 
execution in the Zerlina songs, and the Zerlina 
music generally, formed the most redeeming fea- 
ture, yet even this was far from faultless ; the 
charming little proma donna was less at home 
than we had hoped in music of this kind. She 
marred the exquisite simplicity of Batti, baiti, and 
Vedrai carino by far-fetched cadenzas from a 
wholly different sphere of music—those common- 
places of the operatic foot-lights by which singers 
invite you to forget the composer, the character, 
the music, and to admire them. Then again there 
was an excess of that tremolo, which Mme. Colson 
surely does not need to lend expression to her 
native simple charm of voice. Yet she did sing 
charmingly and was obliged to repeat both airs. 
Mile. Paropt had the large and telling voice and 
the declamatory energy, but hardly the refine- 
ment for the noble and inpassioned recitative of 
Donna Anna. In the great song, Or tu sai, where 
she relates the outrage to her lover, there was 
more of fierceness than of soul’s passion in her 
outbursts, and the loud tones became unmusical 
with a tigress-like ferocity, to say nothing of over- 
strained, false intonation. Mme. SrTRAKOSCH, as 
Donna Elvira, sung almost always sharp, which 
strikes an east-wind chill through any music. 

The gentleman who took the part of Don Gio- 
vanni himself sang coldly and mechanically, and 
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was scarcely heard at all in the concerted or loud- 
ly accompanied passages, so that it was really 
Hamlet with the part of Hamlet left out. Lepor- 
etto (Sig. Junca) was much better; at home in 
his music and effective throughout. Sig. AMopro 
did the best he could with the part of Masetto ; 
and Sig. LAsocetra, who we understand has 
been a very superior tenor, and has had experience 
in German theatres, showed that he knew the mu- 
sic of Ottavio well, and sang it without notes; 
voice was wanting, more than feeling and concep- 
tion. 

On the whole the audience who two thirds filled 
the Music Hall, rose from their seats glad that the 
murderous work was over. The general severity 
of criticism on the performance, however, proved 
how deeply the Don Giovanni music is under- 
stood and loved by the great mass of our musical 
needs only to be well done to 


public. The thing 


become acceptable. 





A Clap-Trap Festival. 

About the most extensive piece of impudence 
that we have seen for some time in this land of 
musical clap-trap and humbng, is a pamphlet of 
thirty mortal pages, containing the order of ar- 
rangements, programmes, list of performers and 
grand getters-up, humbug “Professors,” “Judges,” 
bogus “ Honoraries,” &e., &c., of what purports 
to be: “ The People’s Grand Premium Festival 
of Vocal and Instrumental Music, to be celebrated 
by 300 performers from the three counties, Tomp- 
kins, Seneca, and Schuyler, of New York, conduc- 
ted by Prof. J. H. HInTErMistER, in Six Mag- 
nificent Concerts and three Practical Musica! Lec- 
tures, Oct. 26, 27 and 28. Important Business 
Meetings, Prizes, pertinent Addresses and a Splen- 
did Dinner in a Colossean Temporary Concert 
Hall, of brilliant decorations, capable of seating 
Thousands, entirely water-tight, &c., &e. All this 
is to come off at Godwin’s Ferry (North Hector 
Landing), Seneca Lake. Then follows a whole 
page of names of the “ Board of Conductors” ; 
the “ Board of Judges,” to award the prizes, con- 
sisting of three “ Profs.” at the head of whom is 
one Covert (the associate of Ossian Dodge ?). 
Then a “ Boaad of Honorary Members ” in which 
they have had the impudence to insert without 
authority what names they pleased, as for instance, 
the editor of this Journal, coolly sandwiched in 
between a couple of distinguished psalm-book 
makers! Then a list of premiums for all sorts of 
original productions, from a sacred chorus to a 
comic song or polka. Then a grand muster-roll 
of all the vocal train-bands, naming every mem- 
ber (* Orpheus Club,” “ Havana Choir,” “ Covert 
Choir,” “ Watkins Quartette,” &c., &c.) Then 
the programmes of the “magnificent ” concerts, 
where we have Handel’s “ Hallelujah” and “I 
know that my Redeemer” in immediate alterna- 
tion with “ American Ladies’ Quickstep,” “ Mor- 
mon Quickstep,” “ Sensitive Coon,” and other 
wonderful productions of our native composers 
aud professors. And, finally, for the last Concert 
the following grandiloquent announcement: 

William Tell, The Liberator of Switzerland. 


A GRAND NATIONAL DRAMA OF MUSIC, 


Written and arranged for this occasion, by Prof. J. H. Hinter- 
mister. 
NOTICE. 
Tn this National Drama we design to bring before the public 
mind in graphic style. vivid coloring and impressive musical 
, the most tragic and thrilling historical scenes of a 





country and people. whose heroie struggles for Liberty ard 
final victory over ambitious and cruel usurpers, encircled its 
name with a halo of glory; and indeed such a representation 
ean hardly fail to receive an enthusiastic welcome from our 
Amerienn citizens, as it depicts to a great extent their own his- 
tory. their own woes, oppression and conyulsive but suecess- 
ful effort to burst a foreign goading yoke. Yes. these will find 
in our modest, deliberate. courrgeous. undannting, self-srcri- 
ficing and pure-minded William Tell. their own dear. ever deer, 
George Washington; andin the ever commemorable nichtly 
council at Grvetli, in torch-licght bleze. a striking simile to 
their famous Declaration of Tndenendence: and. finally the 
adoption of the ancient Swiss costumes by the performers in 
this drama. is expected to cive the whole an appearance at once 
novel, animating and characteristic. 


This is followed by a synopsis of the Drama, 
which Mr. Punch himself would find it hard to 
caricature, it would be like gilding refined gold. 
Truly this is melancholy business ; it tells a sad 
tale of musical barbarism, that there can be inter- 
est enough in any part of our country to warrant 
even the printing of so expensive a programme 
of vulgarity and nonsense. 


Toe 


Diary Abroad. 


Monday, Aug. 23d, noon.—A broad expanse of wa- 
ter, but no longer limitless to sight, save to the North. 





The anchor goes down with a heavy plunge and the 
loud rattling of the chain cable. A bark lies on our 
left, one of the fine new Bremen steamships — the 
Hudson — on onr right. Across the still, level water 
to the west is the green line of the ‘embankment, 
which says “ thus far and no farther” to the stream 
and the tides, beyond which, far as telescope can 
reach, nothing rises above the horizon level but the 
tops of houses, church spires, and trees. In the other 
direction is a green open space — how long ? a mile ? 
—with a row or two of trees, and at the southern ex- 
tremity, a large round battery belonging to Hanover. 
— This is within hailing distanee, and behind it lie 
the docks of Bremerhaven. A line of masts, rows of 
houses and other buildings beyond —and that is all 
there is to see, save the low, level meadows and 
plains extending away into the blue distance. 

The boat is lowered, but only to ¢arry our gricf- 
stricken sister-passengcr to friends, where she may 
find sympathy and love, and whence she may start 
upon that sad journey across these heathy plains to 
the old home — but the father is in the churchyard, 
and his bees, whom he so cared for and petted, sip 
honey from the flowers of his grave. 

The adicus spoken to her, as she leaves us, by pas- 
senger, seaman and servant boy alike are spoken soft- 
ly, and as the boat pushes off all look down for a few 
moments silently. We have been together more than 
six weeks —and we all feel the shadow of her great 
Few of us will ever see or hear from her 
again. At 31-2 P. M., the small steamboat for Bre- 
men comes along side, and we with bag and baggage 
are now transferred from our good Athena’s deck to 
that of the boat. Good bye, noble ship! good bye 
all that is American — the first glance around makes 
me feel at home in Germany once more. A curious 
feeling that —that of being as much at home here, as 
if I were on the Bay State leaving New York for 
Boston. ‘ John” feels himself in a strange land, 
and we, old acquaintances, — our fraulein Governess, 
and the man of the “hiihsche Gegend”’, and the 
boys, — we all feel drawn together, by a sort of fami- 
ly tie, now that we are surrounded by a hundred 
strange faces. The girl who, after eight or ten years 
of absence, has come over with us, as a sort of assis- 
tant to the steward, has found an old acquaintance, 
and cries heartily to learn that her sister is in Bremer- 
haven — and she knew it not. Our Captain is sha- 
king hands all round — everybody of the better class 
of passengers knows Schilling. 

We move rather slowly against stream and tide, 
bnt in process of time the broad Weser is confined 
within embankments, here and there broken by pas- 
sages defended by strong water gates, which lead 
into the small towns and villages, the roofs of 
which appear beyond thedykes. It is already dark, 


sorrow. 












































3remen. There is little bustle and 
confusion at the landing place. We have had to 
point out our baggage to a licensed porter, then go 


when we reach 


ashore, enter the first unocenpied carriage, and so, 
through the still, quiet streets, whose tall gabled 
houses seem to look down a welcome, we ride to 
the “Stadt Frankfort’, and by ten o'clock, are 
looking down from our windows upon the deserted 
Square, 

Early next morning we were awaked by music. 
Tt was a noble German choral, splendidly harmonized, 
and played by a full band. How deliciously sweet 
the tones of the recd instruments which formed the 
hulk of the band—oloes, flutes, clarinets, bassoons— 
After 
the choral, followed a selection of pieces in various 
styles, and at the close was Mende!ssohn’s ‘Wedding 
march.’ It was a pleasant thing thus to he welcomed 
upon our first morning to Germany. Upon enquiry, 
we learned that the commander of Bremen’s lit¢le 


came up to us through our open window ! 


squadron of soldiers had rooms in the hotel, and the 
band had thus unexpectedly celebrated the fourteenth 
anniversary of his wedding day. 

Like large buildings generally in Germany, our 
Motel is built around three sides of a square, the 
fourth side being filled by a high wall, by a range of 
buildings, or by the side of the next edifice, as the 
case may be; and this square, or small court is very 
often cultivated as a garden, with vines, shrubs, 
flowers, a few trees and arbors. In the court of our 
hotel, thus cultivated, the band played. How large 
the number of members I do not know, bat judge 
from the effect as compared with the effect produced 
by our large bands here in Berlin, that it was about 
thirty strong. Iam not aware that the Bremen band 
is at all noted for excellence, and yet how exceeding- 
ly precise, in what perfect time, and in all respects 
how beautiful its performance was, even when thus 
heard early in the morning, when the ear is rested 
and doubly critical, and when no noise in house or 
street disturhed the flow of the {music, I fhave no 
words to describe. Music is the business of these 
They are selected from an immense number 
of candidates. They practise daily. They are sup- 
ported by the State. Is it any wonder then that 
such a band, almost every man of which might ap- 


men, 


pear in Boston as a soloist, should so surpass any- 
thing that we can show except possibly in some half 
a dozen cases? Tt was an old story to me, who have 
spent so much time in Europe, but upon John it 
worked like magic. It was his first hearing of an 
European band. Could our blowers of bastard brass 
instruments—made of German silver, or something 
worse, only once hear such a band, with its pathetic 
oboes, its soft flutes, its shrill piccotos, its manly clari- 
nets and its deep-toned bassoons, a new light would 
shine into their minds. 

oa 


Musical Chit-Chat. 


Mme Cora pre Wicnorst, the New York prima 
donna, made her first appearance since her return 
from Europe, under M. Strakosch’s auspices, at Bur- 
ton’s Theatre, on Monday night. The opera was 7 
Puritani. Fry, of the Tribune, says of her: 

The part of Elvira demands a capital singer, 
which Mad. de Wilhorst proved herself to be. In 
regard to method, stvle— school, in a word —she 
ranks with the great Italian artists. In voice she is 
wanting in some qualities. But, so far as nature 
permits her, she does the best. Her execution is 
clear and brilliant; her phrasing excellent ; her dee- 
lamatory points, especially towards the close of the 
strophe, are admirably intelligent. It shows great 
mobility of mind and of voice to display the rare 
penetration of the }talion school of singing which 
this lady exhibits. She is the first soprano from this 
city on the Italian stage who can rank in artistic abil- 
ity with the natives of the singing country. There 
are greater voices in volume, and more comprehensive 
in sympathies, but in skill she takes a prime rank. 

The announcements of the rival opera managers 


BOSTON, 





in New York this week are magnificent specimens ; 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 

they would bear away the prize among monster pro- 
ducts at an agricultural fair. Utiman puts Picco- 
LOMINI in the foreground as central figure; her 
debut to be in La Traviata, at the Academy, on 
Wednes lay (last) evening. The cast comprised also 
Sig. Sterrant, Sig. PLoRENZA (first 
America), “the grand and imposing 
hundred smgers, including sixty pupils 
tous Singing School of the Academy, which has been 
established three months and has met with the most 
encouraging suceess,” &e., &e. ; “the Grand Orches- 


appearance in 
chorus of one 
of the gratui- 


tra, the largest and most perfect ever united for an ope- 
ratic performance,” wambering upward of sixty “ Pro- 
” under the {direction of Signor Muzio (his 
Then, for the ball scene, the in- 


fessors, 
first appearance). 
comparable danseuse, Senorita Soro, with a “ corps 
de ballet of twenty young ladies ; the mise en scene on a 
grand scale, &e., &e. Per contra, Mr. Strakoscn, 
in announcing his De Witmorst, indulges in some 
broad and statesmanlike suggestions. He “ would 
point out to the public that experience has proved 
that this country is equal to any emergency,” (Mr. S. 
should be the next K. N. candidate for the Presi- 
dency), “ whether in science or the mechanic arts ; 
and now it is to be seen (he says) whether we cannot 
cultivate Our Own Prima Donna.” See, too, how 
manfully the manager stands up for the exercise of a 
“divine right :” 


Mr. Strakosch reluctantly refers to the recent publications, 
in which his late Opera season has been referred to as a species 
of senseless opposition. It is not the intention of Mr. Stra- 
kosch to “oppose” any one; he simply competes. He has had 
the honor to give a series of performances which had a bril- 
liant success. He believes that it will be the opinion of all 
who are qualified to judge, thay he has the best artists, and, 
generally the best ensemble. Further, he does not recognize 
the principle that as an American citizen he is not entitled to 
pursue the business to which he has devoted his life, without 
interruption from any quarter, Certainly the divine right to 
perform Italian Opera does not rest in the hands of any single 
person or clique of persons. Mr. Strakosch claims simply that 
he has a right to give the Opera, and the publie has an equal 
right to come or to stay away. Since thev have chosen the 
former alternative. Mr. Strakosch considers that his course has 
been indorsed by them. The applause bestowed upon MAD- 
AME COLSON, who has heen pronounced one of the BEST 
ARTISTS OF THE AGE, &c., &e. 

ADELAIDE Pritiiprs announces a concert in Phil- 
adelphia this week. The Bulletin says, with justice :— 
She is “the finest of all our American vocalists ; a 
faithful, conscientious, correct and most deserving ar- 
tist, with fine natural gifts, and a most worthy ambi- 
tion to improve them.” . . . Mr. Satrer, the pian- 
ist, is announced as the prime attraction at a con- 
cert in Philadelphia — that is to say next to the at- 
traction of “ several hundred valuable presents ”’ which 
the manager (Mr. R. Spalding) will give to the audi- 
ence “to insure a full house.” And these gifts are 
to derive still further lustre from the singing of Mme. 
JonANNSEN, Miss BratNerp, and other popular ar- 


tists. 


The subscription to Mr. Zerraun’s series of 
“Philharmonic (Orchestral) Concerts,” has taken a 
good start, aud there is a good prospect that we shall 
have some fine Symphonies and Overtures this win- 
ter, rendered as well as they can be by the most se- 
lect and best drilled orchestra of fifty musicians that 
can be got together in Boston. We shall trust to Mr. 
Zerrahn’s tact and taste, too, for good selections of 
lighter music. But to make all sure at once, so that 
rehearsals may commence in s@ason and go on 
in earnest, let no of such music who 
has not already subscribed hesitate to put down 
his name at once... .The Hanpet anp Haypn 
Society, under the energetic impulse of their new 
President, Mr. Toomas E. Curckerrne, and with 
ZERRAUN of course for conductor, have commenced 
their winter’s rehearsals with “ Handel’s Israel in 
Egypt”, which glorious work, half mastered by the 
Society last winter and then dropped to make room 
for other work in connection with Herr Formes. &ce., 
will we trust be brought out without fail before the 
season closes; and the more times the better, for 
those mighty choruses will lose no charm by any 
amount of repetition. . . . We do not hear of any 


lover 
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meetings of the Mendelssohn Choral, or of the Musi- 
sal Education Society ; yet we wonder that those who 
have the gift to enable them take part in such choral 
bodies should not meet to practise noble Oratorios, 
Cantatas, Masses, &c., for the pure love of it, and for 
the benefit it must be to their own musical and intel- 
lectual culture, even if they have no encouragement 
to embark in public concert enterprises. . . . The Ger- 
man “Orpnevus Gree Crus” continue as_usual 
their meetings on two evenings of each week, for the 
social practice of part-songs, under the direction of 
Herr KreissMANN ; but they seem indisposed to give 
us another series of those delightful concerts during 
the coming winter. We trust, however, that they will 
yet think better of it; for they who can do so much 
for the cause of Art and refined enjoyment, really owe 
a public debt in the matter, at least so long as the 
public answers their appeals as promptly as it has 
done heretofore. 


Mr. Witrtam Saar, a young pianist of New 
York, arrived there last week in the Hammonia, after 
an absence of four years spent in Germany, during 
which period he has pursued his musical studies with 
great perseverance under Moscheles, Kullak, Liszt, 
Hauptmann, the late Professor Dehn, of the Berlin 
Royal Library, and others. We understand that he 
will soon come out in public with several new compo- 
sitions of his own, when we trust he will show that 
he deserves the support of the musical world. 


Of the composition of Ullman’s new opera troupe 
we learn as follows from the New York Atlas: 


Ma'lle. Poinsot, a Freneh singer, from the Paris 
grand opera, Madame Laborde (who by the way is 
not equal to Lagrange or Bosio) Mad’lle. Johanna 
Wagner, of German and London notoricty, (and no 
doubt an artist of merit in certain roles), and Md’lle. 
Ghioni, mezzo-soprano, from London, figare among 
the other donnas, both first and second. Tamaro, 
Lorini and Belart, (tenors), Florenza and Aldighieri, 
(baritones) and Karl Formes (basse) complete the 
vocal troupe, while Soto (who looks as charming as 
ever) with some twenty auxiliarics, represents the 
“light fantastic” department. Karl Anschutz and 
a Signor Muzio, are to superintend the orchestration. 


A moody correspondent of the New York Courier 
$ Enquirer makes fun of the learning and originality 
displayed in musical criticisms in the Boston papers. 
The satire is perhaps true enough, but not more so of 
newspaper critics in Boston than of those in New 
York, Philadelphia, and, in fact, all the cities, great 
and small. This is the way he talks : 

But te Boston local journals shine with the most 
peculiar lustre in the departments of musical and 
theatrical criticism. Here they form a School inde- 
pendent of all other schools, (even of English gram- 
mar often ;) they have invented new terminologies, in 
which not only new words are employed, but old 
ones with new meanings, known only (if known at 
all) to the disciples, until it is often difficult to find 
out what they mean (when they mean anything). 
For example, there is the word “ register ”—when 
you see that word in some of the Boston papers, you 
may he sure that the musical season has opened. 
That is what it means, as nearly as can be made ont. 
Mario brought some registers with him when he 
came there, and now the singers all have them. In 
a {paper—a sound Republican paper—which came 
last night, it is stated that at a recent concert, 

“The Germania Band plaved with their usual 
beanty and splendor. Mr. C. R. Adams sang quite 
nicely two common-place ballads. Mr. Adams has a 
voice excellently suited to a smaller hall, where nice 
phrasing and exquisite modulation of the various reg- 
isters may be felt.” 

The registers here spoken of would seem to belong 
to the hall; probably some were shut and others 
opened by the singer till he got them adjusted, or in 
other words “ fixed right,” which seems here to be 
the meaning of modulated. Or clse, “ modulation 
of the various registers”? may mean aggravation of 
the vocal organs : Bottom we remember, in the play, 
could so aggravate his voice that he could roar like a 
nightingale. The sentence is a fine example of the 
Boston school in its use of common scientifie words 
in an esoteric or private sense, intelligible only to the 
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initiated. The general or eroteric meaning of the 
word “ modulation,” as used in music, may be found 
in a work by Dr. Marx of Berlin, on Composition. 
In that work is an admirable chapter headed thus : 
“On Opening New Roads ;” a department which 
has been cultivated in this country with considerable 
success, and which might be recommended in its 
broadest sense to the musical crities here spoken of 
—if it were not for a French saying about a candle. 


LonGrentow’s poem, “ Hiawatha,” has been set 
to music by Emre Karst, of St. Louis, and was 
lately sung at the hall of the Mercantile Library As- 
sociation, in that city, by a troupe comprising a lead- 
ing soprano, contralto, tenor, and baritone. 


The ac- 





companiment was in part orchestral and in part upon 


the piano. 


bial ' sit Bhe 


Paris. 
M. Gounod’s new opera, Le Meédecin malyré lui, 
founded on Moliere’s comedy, has been performed at 
the Theatre Lyrique. Cl ovley, of the London Athen- 


eum, “assisted,” and reports as follows : 








Men‘ion was made in the Athenaum a few months 
ago of the pianoforte score of M. Gounol’s music to 
Moliere’s ‘ Médecin malgré lui That pubiication in 
no respect suggests an idea of the effect of the opera 
on the stage. We heard it, the other evening, at the 
Theatre Lyrique with an amount of pleasure hard to 
overstate. It was then heard, too, under the difticul- 
ties of a temperature as oppressively torrid as if the 
heat had broken out to fulfil the much-talked of pro- 
phecy of Lord Rosse. No matter what the thermo- 
meter told,—no matter how many times Sganarelle 
had beaten Martine, and caressed his bottle, and Lé- 
andre had sung his serenade,—no matter that ‘ Le 
Médecin began late in the evening (after ‘ Les Nuits 
d'Espagne,’ by M. Semet, a young French composer, 
in his less sterling style, deserving attention),—had 
the above drawbacks been double, M. Gounod’s opera 
must lave: asserted itself as a masterpiece, to be 
ranged among the French musical dramas, which 
have travelled, and will travel, over Europe. Mol- 
iere’s comedy turns out excellent as the canvas for 
the composer, who has made of Syanarelle one of 
those hrilliant buff parts into which every new Lab- 
lache or Ronconi that may attempt it will be able to 
yut some new “pastime and prodigality » of his own. 
Phe principal soprani, Martine and Jacqueline, it is 
true, are both soubrettes ; and there is no part in which 
a prima donna may make up for her dramatic humor 
by solitary display ; but the occupation of Léandre is 
precisely such as loving tenors love: his two songs 
are delicious. Scill ‘ Le Médecin: is a French opera, 
one in which (as in Gluck’s operas, Cherubini’s ‘ Les 
Deux Journdes,’ and—by way of latest example—M. 
Meyerbeer’s) the separate pieces, detached and de- 
prived of action, lose flavor and interest. Then, to 
illustrate with another comparison, unlike M. Auber, 
M. Gounod cares nothing for the conventions of exe- 
eution. There is not a note of show-musiec from be- 
ginning to end,—not a bar which time and change 
can mike sound older than it now sounds,—not a sin- 
gle piece in which we have to forgive untruth for the 
sake of effect. It is vigorous, humorous, pure stage- 
music, having a way of iis own, if ever there were 
such ating. The instramental writing, by its dex- 
terity, its variety, its fullness, yet its simplicity, will 
satisfy those who (justifiably enough, as times go) 
complain of noise everywhere,—and who cannot abide 
Pyramus and Thishe making sentimental love with 
three trombones to back them, or Lisette or Maid 
Marian ushered on the stage with a thump of the big 
drum. Lastly, there is a retrospective tone through- 
out, an indication of the stately debonair humor of 
the times of Le Grand Monargue, thoroughly in keep- 
ing, but never forced into extravagance. To sum up, 
** Le Madecin ’ is an admirable specimen of well-man- 
aged mirth in music,—owing nothing to stage-ap- 
pointments, for the dresses and scenery are simple 
and not showy,—a litte to its executants, since the in- 
telligent persons who act and sing it (and who have 
learned their duties thoroughly) are still merely the 
second best members of the troop at the Theatre Lyr- 
iyue. M. Maillet, however, the Syanarelle, must be 
except'd. Tt would be hard to amend the mixture 
of stolidity, liveliness, and cunning thrown by him in- 
to every action and gesture. He sings the music, 
too, very efficiently. It is not wonderful that, after 
such encouragement as such a success affords, the 
coming * Faust,’ which (as has been mentioned) is in 
rehearsal, should be expected with great interest. 


| damages, and that M. Calzado shou'd be made to 





The Italian Opera opens with La Traviata on the 
2nd of October. Madame Penco is the prama donna. 
The theatre has been newly decorated at a great cost. 
M. Calzado, the manager, is reported to have lost 
300,000f. during his first season, and 100,000f. the 
second, whilst his third season was rewarded with 
again. 

Tamberlik, Madame Bosio, M. Calzolari, and 
Mesdames Medori and Spezia have left Paris this 
we k en route for St. Petersburgh and Madrid. 
Madame Steftanoni has likewise just left for Barce- 
lona, and M. Carrion for Spain. 

At the Opéra Comique Auber’s opera, La part du 
Dialle, has been revived with considerable suecess, 
with the universal favorite, Madame Cabel. 


“Fupeine ” an Orrra—aAn Italian composer, 
named Berrettoni, brought an action before the Paris 
Tribunal of Commerce against M. Calzado, director 
of the Italian Theatre, under these circumstances :— 
He stated that in September, 1857, they signed an 
agreement to the effect that he, Berrettoni, should, in 
a fortnight, remit to M. Calzado an opera made up 
of morceanx taken from the various works of Rossini, 
entitled the “Curioso Accidente,” with a libretto, 
and that Calzado should pay him 800f. on delivery 
and 500f. the day after the first performance. The 
opera was duly delivered, and 800f. paid. It was 
a in rehearsal, but never produced ; and the plaintiff 
iad consequently not received the remuncration to 
which he was entitled, and besides had heen prevented 
from having the opera represented in foreign and 
provincial theatres. He therefore claimed 10,000f. 


bring out the opera before the Ist of December next, 
under pain of 200f. fine for each day’s delay. In 
support of his action he produced a certificate from 
Rossini that the opera in question was, with the ex- 
ception of one ecavatina, by him. M. Calzado con- 
tended that he incurred no liability to plaintiff, inas- 
much as no period had been fixed for the production 
of the opera, and he prayed that the agreement should 
be declared null and void. The tribunal decided 
that there was no reason for declaring the agreement 
void ; but that, no period having been fixed for the 
production of the opera, the plaintiff was not enti- 
tled to damages. It nevertheless ordered that the 
opera should be brought out by Calzado before the 
31st of December, 1858.—A/us. Gazette. 

Mitan.—At the Scala, they are plaving the Due 
Foscari, where Corsi is much applauded. 


Sr. PetersnurGu.—The following is a list of the 
company of the Italian Opera for the forthcoming 
season : —sopranos—Mexdames Bosio, Lotti della 
Santa, Bernardi, and Dottini ; tenors—Sigs. Tam- 
herlik, Mongini, Calzolari, and Alessandro Bettini ; 
baritones—Signors Ronconi, Debassini and Everardi ; 
basst_ profondi—Signors Marini and Polonini. Mad- 
ame Ferraris will be premiere danseuse. Among the 
new operas to be produced are mentioned La Juive, 
by M. Halévy, and Simon Boccanegra by Signor 
Verdi. 


Cosientz.—A_ second musical festival will take 
place at Coblentz, on the 9th and 10th of October, 
to celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of the Musical In- 
stitute, founded in 1808, and supported by the state. 
It was formerly under the direction of Herr Auschiitz, 
but is now under that of Herr Lenz. Handel’s Sam- 
son is the work selected for the first dav. The cho- 
rus will contain 290 persons from Coblentz alone, 
and this number will be increased to 250, by ama- 
teurs in the surrounding places, especially Neuwied. 
The orchestra will consist of 130 instrumentalists. 
Samson will be preceded by Beethoven’s symphony 
in C minor. The following is the programme of the 
second concert, on Sunday, the 10th October : —Part 
I.—1. Symphony No. 4, in D minor, by Robert Schu- 
mann; 2. Tenor air (not yet definitely selected) ; 3. 
Scene from the thftd act of Gluek’s Orpheus (Madlle. 
Schreck, from Bonn; 4. Gesangscene for the violin, 
by L. Spohr (Herr Otto Von Konigslow, from Col- 
ogne) ; 5. Second finale from Don Juan, with the 
concluding movements. Part II.—6. Four songs, 





by the K6lner Miinnergesang-Verein ; 8. The over- | 
ture to Euryanthe, by C. M. von Weber; 8. Tenor 
air (still undecided); 9. Bass air from the Creation ; 
and 10, Mendelssohn’s finale to Loreley. 

The solo singers already engaged are Madlle. 
Shreck, named above, for the alto parts; Madlle. 
Augusta Brenken, for the soprano parts ; Herr Ernst 
Koch, of Cologne, for the tenor part in Samson ; and 
Herr Carl Hill, from Frankfort-on-the-Maine, as bass. 
Madlle. Derrtz, of Cologne, was also requested to 
lend her services, but was unable to do so in conse- 





quence of previous engagements. The assistance, 
likewise, of a former member of the Institution, now | 
one of the finest tenors in Germany, is expected. | 


Special Notices. 


DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
LATEST MUSIC, 
Pablished by O. Ditson & Co. 





Muse By Mait.—Quantities of Musie are now sent by mail, 
the expense being only about one cent apiece, while the care 
and rapidity of transportation are remarkable. Those at a 
great distance will find the mode of conveyance not only a con- 
venience. but a saving of expense in obtaining supplies. Books 
ean also be sent by mail, at the rate of one cent per ounce. 
This applies to any distance under three thousand miles; be- 
yond that, double the above rates. 


Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 
Welcome be thou licht of heaven. Mendelssohn. 30 
e One of the finest of Mendelssohn’s Two-Part 

Songs, appearing here for the first time with an Eng- 
lish Version. It is neediess to say anything in praise 
of it. Mendelssohn’s Duets for Ladies’ voices stand at 
the head of this class of musical literature. 


Melancholy. (La Malinconia.) Rom. Campana, 25 
A Boudoir Song of modern Italy, flowing smoothly 
ad welodiously, without any of thove highly-colored 
dramatic passages. with which late Itallan composers 
like tospice their songs. The melody moves in an ex- 
cellent compass for almost every voice. 


Rose of the morn. Song. Frank Mori. 25 
This is a capital song for a baritone voice. It is one 
of the best pieces on the repertoire of this rising Eng- 
lish singer and composer. 
Sailing on the summer Seca. Cherry. 25 
Come with me to Fairy Land. “= 
Cherry's fresh and pleasing strains ars always wel- 
come. It were strange, if so much prettiness should 
not meet with universal favor! There is no shadow of 
the sentimental in Cherry’s ballads, they are bright, 
runny, and refreshing. Let any one doubt this, after 
having heard the last of the two above named ballads. 


Ballad. 


Kiss me and call me your own. LZ, O. Emerson. 
Words and music of a very popular character. 
The Little Savoyards. Duet. (German and 
English words.) Lagoanitre. 
A touching appeal of two little strayed Savoyard 
boys, to be sheltered while the dreadful snow-storm 
rages, in which they come near perishing, with their 
queer instruments, and the small stock of “ latest 
Ballads ” which they bring back from Paris to their 
mountain home. It is a very effective composition, 
prettiiy done; especially the part in a minor key, with 
a remote resemblance to the quaint monotonousness 
of Savoyard lays, is quite charming. 
Instrumental Music. 
E. Szechenyi. 
W. C. Glynn. 
Quickstep. - 


Snow Polka. 
Louise Polka. 
Cheer Boys, cheer. 
Light and pretty. 
Practical Five-Finger Exercises ; Op. 802. Czerny. 7 
Czerny himself styles this work of his an ‘ indis- 
pensable Companion to every Pianoforte School.” Fin- 
ger Exercises occupy a highly important place in mod- 
ern instruction, and there are a number of compila- 
tions in the market, which offer to supply the want of 
a suitable book for the scholar, to guide himself by. 
Some of these, like Schmitt's ‘* Pianist’s best Compan- 
ion” are very meritorious. Czerny, in his Collection, 
had the advantage of a vast experience in Teaching, 
and of a most excellent system of Instruction, which 
places his book above all others of the same kind. 


Books. 

Bocnsa’s Instructions For THE Harr.—A 
new and Improved Method of Instruction, in 
which the Principles of Fingering and the vari- 
ous means of attaining finished Exceution on 
that instrument, are clearly explained and illus- 
trated by numerous Examples and Exercises 
Composed and Fingered by M. Chas. Bochsa. 250 

The plan of this method is entirely new, the author 
having brought the common harp and the Harp with 
double movement into a comparative point of view, 
and united all their relations — constantly treating 
the latter as a sequel to the former, and clearly prov- 
ing that whoever understands the one will in a short 
time be perfeetly acquainted with the other. The gen- 
eral principles of fingering, unfortunately omitted in 
some instruction books or treated of in a light man- 
ner, are in this work completely developed and illus- 
trated by numerous examples. The various means of 
attaining expression, are also minutely explained and 
exemplified. 


























